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E all crave the thrill, what- 
ever its nature may be, of 
knowing the beautiful. We 
seek out guides who, we think, can lead 
us into its full ecstacy. These guides at 
their best are those who have threaded 
the greatest variety of paths into the 
forest of Arden and learned the art of 
losing themselves therein. At their 
worst, if they are guides at all, they are 
those who have learned one straight road 
through, with a virtuous blindness for 
every by-way. 

What complicates the task of picture 
appreciation then is the fact that the 
ways into it are so many and so easily 
overlooked, not that they are so few. 
There is first of all the simple joy of 
recognition: recognition of mere subject, 
recognition of episode, recognition of 
allegory, recognition of philosophical 
truism. These things have been painted 
into pictures from prehistoric times, and 



they exist by a kind of mutual under- 
standing between the artist and his 
public. The more trite and obvious the 
subject, episode, allegory, or truism, the 
more elementary and accessible the 
esthetic experience. When they exist in 
a work without the presence of unac- 
countable, mystifying, additional stimuli 
to our human curiosity, we have pictures 
which please the many with a genuinely 
esthetic appeal but not the few who have 
learned to require the savor of a deeper 
experience. 

For the latter there is a plateau which 
calls for the exertion of a little climb. 
There is another plane of recognition — 
a recognition of less obvious things, a 
recognition that calls forth the exercise 
of intelligence and even discrimination. 
For example: we have a pleasure in 
knowing when we see it the work of a 
given artist, with the attendant satisfac- 
tion of a little knowledge of his life, his 
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struggles, and his successes — subjects all 
leading quite swiftly away from the 
essential enjoyment of the work of art 
itself but helping nevertheless to form 
the tapestried background which enriches 
our central pleasure in it. We may have 
the added joy which a knowledge of the 
historic setting gives — the racial, the re- 
ligious, the political, the geographical 
conditions which gave the work its 
character. The observation of these, the 
perception of the medieval flavor, the 
noting of the distinction between the 
classic Roman and the classic Greek, or 
between the renaissance Italian and the 
Flemish feeling, the tracing of cross in- 
fluences — these are pleasures of a more 
subtle type, scientific and intellectual 
perhaps but nearer to a realization of the 
esthetic purpose of works of art, since 
they bring into play reserves of visual 
imagery which, though they lie outside 
the canvas, are accessible only through 
it. All these are forms of appreciation 
which a literary education may develop 
in part at least; carried farther they are 
the conventional "university" forms of 
art appreciation, the experiencing of sense 
phenomena through intellectual transla- 
tion. 

A plateau demanding of the layman 
a somewhat stirrer climb is that on which 
we come in contact with technical dis- 
tinctions: whether a work is a painting 
or a print, whether the painting has been 
done in oil or in tempera, whether the 
print is a mezzotint or a lithograph. 
Here again the layman may acquire 
knowledge because technical processes 
can to a certain point be described in 
words; he must, however, soon support 
his reading (if it is to be intelligible) by 



a comparison of examples, and his visual 
discrimination is brought to a finer test 
while it is being sharpened. He is com- 
ing closer to the artist in his point of 
view. 

At last the wayfarer on the pathways 
of art appreciation finds himself in the 
realm of pure choice, where the position 
of this or that "interest" in the picture, 
the distribution of these spots of color, 
hitherto a matter of indifference, become 
questions of supreme moment. The com- 
position of symphonies of color and form 
regardless of subject, story, or symbol, the 
registering of intention — design — in 
every touch of pigment to canvas when 
no controlling factor save pure taste can 
be brought into play — this may well be 
regarded as the final art of that aggre- 
gation of arts called painting. 

And so the appreciation of the beauty 
in works of art is a sum of many things. 
The most elementary pleasures blend 
with the most subtle, the realities in the 
painting give the imagination points of 
departure for the most tenuous of fan- 
cies. The deeply versed lover of pictures 
has more ways of loving them than does 
the novice, and this is why he finds 
beauty in some whose appeal for the 
novice is nil. The opening of the ave- 
nues of appreciation is a conscious ana- 
lytical process. The enjoyment of pic- 
tures is not this process, but comes as a 
result of it. The hours we spend listen- 
ing in the galleries to guides to the 
esthetic world are not truly experiences 
with pictures at all, but preparations for 
these. 

When we stand before Twachtman's 
"Snowbound" while the docent traces 
its simple color structure, its skillful 
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OLD FARM IN WINTER— BY JOHN E. BUNDV 
FRIENDS OF OUR NATIVE LANDSCAPE EXHIBITION 

blending of a gradation of blue upward tieth," if, in the midst of a dim con- 
with a gradation of orange downward, sciousness of all the Aprils we have 
the two meeting in a passage of pearly known, we are moved by the orchestra- 
iridescence in the middle distance, when tion of turquoise and gold that rains 
we are pursuing this analysis, it is only down this precious rectangle, then the 
fair to remember that our experience is purpose for which the docent labored is 
not the characteristic picture experience, achieved — beauty takes place in the mind. 
When subsequently, however, we are and a synthesized pleasure that holds 
passing Mazzanovitch's "April twen- analysis at arm's length possesses us. 
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